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A Letter From the Legislative Secretary 


Carlinville, Ill., Jan. 22, 1915. 
rear Superintendent: 

The Directors of the Illinois State 
‘eachers’ Association have recently ap- 
ointed me Legislative Secretary for that 
‘ganization. My duties are to act as sec- 
‘tary for the legislative committee, to do 
verything possible to promote legislation 
y the present General Assembly in ac- 
ordance with the resolutions adopted at 
he recent meeting of the Association, and 
o bring about a more perfect organization 
f the educational forces of the State. 

County superintendents make a study 
f education, organization, politics, and 
egislation, They are people of influence 
n their several counties and senatorial dis- 
ricts. Therefore, I consider their support 
nd co-operation very important in this 
vork, and my first appeal goes out to them. 
And this is my direct personal appeal to 
/ou. 

Please do all in your power to get the 
resolutions we recently and almost unani- 
mously adopted enacted into law. We may 

differ slightly as to their comparative im- 
portance, but they are all good and worthy 
of our united support. You know best how 
‘o help your county and senatorial district. 


Adopt the plan you think will be most ef- 
fective and then put it into operation. The 
cause is worthy, the teachers are asking 
your assistance, and the welfare of the 
children depends upon our success. 

Our organiation would be much more 
effective if all teachers belonged to it and 
if they realized the actual necessity for the 
legislation we ask, Therefore, please al- 
low me to suggest that you encourage all 
the teachers in your county to become 
members of our State Association and that 
you have our proposed legislation discussed 
at your teachers’ meeting and institutes 
and at other gatherings where you may be 
able to have it placed on the program. 

I have been directed to respond when- 
ever possible to calls to speak to teachers’ 
institutes and other important educational 
meetings upon “Organization and Needed 
Legislation.” Therefore, if you are plan- 
ning a meeting and want a talk of this 
kind, I shall be pleased to hear from you. 
The cost to you will be my expenses, 

Come on, let us pull together and show 
the world what the superintendents and 
teachers of Illinois can do by team work. 

Yours respectfully, 
R. C. MOORE. 


—— ~()——— 


Why Rural School Teachers Should Be Interested in 
Pension Legislation 
Miss Katherine Moran of Freeport 


The prevalent idea that there is no 
permanency in the rural schools is dis- 
proved by the fact that in communities 
where state-wide Insurance and Retirement 
Fund laws are in effect fully one-third of 
the annuities consists of rural teachers 
who with a few exceptions are directly 
from the country schools, Hence the rural 
schools will proportionately be equally a» 
well benefited by the enactment of such a 
law in Illinois as the city schools, the ob- 
ject of the law being to create greater per- 
manency and efficiency in the teaching 


force of the state at large. As the perma- 
nency in the teaching force increases, there 
will also be a greater choice of zood teach- 
ers, both in the rural and city schools. 

In places where. a retirement fund law 
has been in operation for some years, it is 
estimated that the permanency in the 
teaching force has increased nearly 75 per 
cent. 

City teachers generally begin their 
work in the rural schools; and will in many 
instances be willing to remain longer in 
these schools if they know that their teach. 
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ing in the rural districts will count toward 
the twenty-five years of service, just the 
same as if they taught in the city. There- 
fore if such teachers can be kept in the 
rural schools a few years longer, these 
schools will reap the benefit of their ex- 
perience, which will greatly increase the 
value of the rural school to the community. 
Neither must it be forgotten that city 
teachers sometimes return to the rural 
schools. 

It should therefore also be an object 
of the state to attract and retain this class 
of teachers in the rural schools, rather 
than to raise a barrier to keep them out. 
In fact, the city and rural schools are so 
interlaced that to have a city teachers’ re- 
tirement fund law, it seems evident, has 
been a detriment to the rural schools, as 
the tendency would have been to deprive 
rural schools more and more of the ex- 
perienced teachers. 

Then, too, many teachers prefer to 
teach jin the rural schools, especially if they 
live in the country. These teachers also 
feel that it is unjust that they are not in- 
cluded in the law, claiming that their serv- 
ices for the state should be equally as well 
recognized as that of the city teachers. 
Hence such teachers should be kept con- 
tentedly in the rural schools, not be al- 
lowed to become discontented, causing them 
to drift toward the cities, As exemplified 
in foreign countries, and in some states in 
our own country, the rural school teacher 


must receive the same considerations, es 
far as possible, as the city teacher, as these 
schools are to be improved. It must also 
be remembered that rural schools include 
all village schools in which many a coun- 
try child receives not only his high school 
education, but his elementary education as 
well, The country and village child wil, 
in consequence, like the city child, enjoy 
the benefit of more experienced teacher:; 
for normal and university graduates will 
be willing to remain longer in the village 
schools if they know that the years taught 
in these schools will count toward an an- 
nuity the same as if the teaching were done 
in a city. Then, again, many country chil- 
dren receive their high school education in 
the cities; and country boys and girls also 
become city and rural teachers, growing 
grey in the service. In a werd, the retire- 
ment fund law, if made state-wide, will in 
time result in an endless chain of good for 
both city and rural schools. 

That a retirement fund system works, 
in general, for the benefit of the employer, 
whether business or state, is very forcibly 
demonstrated by the many corporations, 
railroad companies and private business 
concerns that are adopting such systems 
for their working forces. The companies 
openly acknowledge that such systems are 
instituted for the benefit of the companies, 
because of the increased efficiency and per- 
manency in the working forces. 


——9——_— 


Reasons for Pensions and Retirement Fund Law 


1. The law of Illinois at the present 
time does not reach the rank and file of 
teachers of the state, 

2. Pensions are merely a part of ade- 
quate compensation. 

3. They relieve the teacher’s mind 
from the fear of an old age of poverty or 
dependence, 

4. They tend to elevate the profession 
of teaching, by attracting able men -and 
women and by retaining them during the 
period of efficiency, 

5. They make possible the retirement 
of the aged and the disabled without hard- 
ship, and so promote the dignity and gen- 
eral efficiency of the corps. 


6. They tend to enable teachers to live 
in a manner to some extent becoming their 
extremely important and useful profes- 
sion. ; 

7. They allow teachers to spend more 
money for travel, for books, for additional 
professional training and for all those 
means of improvement so conducive to the 
welfare not only of the teachers personally, 
but of their pupils. The importance of the 
great law of imitation, whether conscious 
or unconscious, in the relation of pupil and 
teacher, cannot be overestimated, 

8. Pensions afford a slight compensa- 
tion to men and women of first-rate ability 
for sacrificing all the emoluments of other 
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more financially profitable, but less useful 
professions. 

9. By the substitution of teachers on 
minimum salaries, the cost of a pension 
system is greatly reduced, while the gen- 
eral efficiency .of the teaching force is pro- 
moted. 

10. Legislation in behalf of teachers’ 
annuities of any kind goes hand in hand 
with movements raising the standards of 
proficiency in, the profession and eliminat- 
ing the unfit. 

11. As the welfare of the children is 
the supreme law of the school, and as the 
pension system promotes the efficiency of 
the teaching force, it is evident that the 
welfare of the children, largely dependent 
as it is on the efficiency of the teaching 
force, demands this system. 

12. The highest success of a retirement 
evstem reauires standards of certification, 
approval of work performed, and certainty 
of continued employment. 

13. It favors adjustment for efficiency 
to the service not otherwise practicable, 

14. It is a measure whose best argu- 
ment is based upon economic and pruden- 
tial grounds. 

15. In Mlinois there are 74 men and 
332- women teachers receiving under $200 
a year; 697 men and 2017 women under 
$300: 1070 men and 4289 women under $400, 
and 819 men and 5587 women under $500 
a year. 

16, Experience shows that no public 
employment will resolutely dismiss faithful 
servants who have become incapacitated, 
if these possess no resources to fall upon. 
It is therefore of the utmost importance 
that the teaching service should be en- 
abled to provide humane and satisfactory 
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retirement to workers who can no longer 
render the grade of service required. 

17. Teachers’ pensions are as desirable 
and necessary as are firemen’s pensions or 
policemen’s pensions,and more so, because 
of the longer and more experienced train- 
ing necessary and the more delicate and 
ditficult nature of the task. 7 

18. The salaries of teachers during the 
the last ten years have not increased in 
the same proportion as the cost of living 
nor have they increased in proportion to 
the increase of salaries along other lines 
of endeavor, 

19. It would eliminate the great abuse 
so common now of having inexperienced 
teachers in the rural schools, as teachers 
will remain if the service there could be 
credited toward a pension the sare as in 
the city. 

20. No country and no cities in the 
world are better able than the United 
States and its great cities; and no state in 
the United States is better able than IIli- 
nois to adopt the pension system, but many 
foreign countries have already adopted a 
pension system, and are thus showing our 
country the way, when she ought to be in 
the lead. 

21, The very foundation of any sys- 
tem of pension for teachers has its nrimary 
inception in uplift for boys and gi.Is. As- 
surance for those who gice their lives so 
tha: the state may live and grow and have 
permanency is as essential as light, air, 
and moisture are to existence itself. Well 


- cared for teachers vouchsafe good schools, 


and good schools are the only successful 
agents for intelligent, efficient and loyal 
citizenship.—State Publicity Committee. 


_——— 


Vocational Education in Illinois 
Why the State of Illinois Should 


The training of all its youth for effi- 
cient citizenship is the most important 
function of any commonwealth, More 
than one-half of our children leave school 
at the age of 14, unskilled, with few occu- 
pations open to them. Consequently they 
lead narrow, unproductive lives. 

Vocational education is a business in- 
vestment which yields the highest returns. 


Provide Vocational Education 


The slightest increase in the earning power 
of the individual means an enormous in- 
crease in the wealth and prosperity of our 
states. The development of industry and 
commerce depends largely upon such train- 
ing, 

There is a growing demand for trained 
workers due to the transition from rurai 
agricultural life to urban industrial life and 
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this demand emphasized by European con- 
ditions. 

The state already provides liberally for 
the few of our youth who wish to prepare 
for the professions. Our schools must 
meet the educational needs of all the chil- 
dren of all the people, if the state is to 
be truly democratic. 

Illinois is one of the most progressive 
of industrial states, rich in resources and 
with unusually diversified occupations, and 
with the means at hand to offer such train- 
ing. 

What Other States Have Done 

Legislation creating state systems of 
vocational education is now in operation in 
the following states: Connecticut and 
Massachusetts 1906, New York 1908, New 
Jersey, 1913, Pennsylvania 1913, Wisconsin 
1913, Virginia 1914, Maine and New Mexico 
have industrial education laws. Practically 


all the states have legislation providing for 
vocational training of some kind, in many 
of which state aid is provided. Legislation 
creating complete systems of vocational 
training is before the legislatures of Msi- 
souri, Washington, Louisiana, Ohio, Michi- 


gan, and Iowa, Rhode Island, California, 
South Dakota and Kansas are among other 
sttes which have had special commissions 
studying the problem. Shall the great 
state of Illinois postpone a matter so vital 
to the welfare of its people and the devel- 
opment of the state? 


The Issue 


In view of the substantial agreement 
among educators and the leaders of every 
vocation as to the need and means and the 
progress already made in vocational educa 
tion the issue evidently becomes one of 
procedure. There are manifestly but two 
courses to pursue: (1) The establishment 
of a separate system of vocational schools 
—thus inaugurating a “dual system” of ed- 
ucation, or (2) The incorporation of voca- 
tional education into our present public 
schools—thus maintaining our ‘:unit sys- 
tem” of state education, 


Reasons Why We Should Extend Our Pres- 
ent Public School System by Offering 
Vocational Courses and Not Establish a 
Separate System of Vocational Schools. 

The extending of our present public 
school system would involve less expense 


by preventing the needless duplication of 
(1) administrative machinery, (2) equip- 
ment, and (3) provisions for general educa- 
tion, 

2. A “dual system’ would give rise to 
friction in administration, result in an in- 
jurious competition for the same children 
and the same funds and tend, to the detri- 
ment of social and civic welfare, to exag- 
gerate class divisions. 


3. A “dual system” would tend to 
emphasize the present weakness of our 
schools by making them purely cultural 
and academic. It would prevent that sys- 
tematic and enthusiastic co-operation and 
correlation of all educational facilities so 
essential to the most thorough and efficient 
training. The incorporation of vocational 
training into our present public school 
system would make it strong where it is 
now weak, 


4. A “dual system’? would make inev- 
itably for social stratification by preventing 
that mutual acquaintanceship and ‘interest 
upon which democracy rests—gained by 
educating all our children in one common 
public school system, 


. 


5. The following facts are the strong- 
est evidence that the American people 
have gone far toward deciding that they 
do not want competing systems of public 
education but choose to maintain the unity 
of our present school system and extend it 
to meet educational needs as they arise: 

(1) Among the eight states having 
legisiation providing for vocational educa- 
tion there is not one example of a “typi- 
cally dual” system. 

(2) Massachusetts after 3 years’ ex- 
perience (1906-09) with suck a system 
abandoned it. 


(3) Indiana, Pennsylvania, New Jer- 
sey and New York have “typically unit sys- 
tems.” 

(4) Connecticut has an_ optional 
scheme that provides for the establishment 
of separate schools but only two have been 
established, 

(5) Wisconsin has the nearest ap- 
proach to a “dual system” and many stu- 
dents of the question predict that the state 
will repeat the history of Massachusetts. 

(6) Vocational education bills are to 
come before the legislatures of Missouri, 
Washington, Louisiana, Iowa, and Michi- 
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gan. All provide for “unit system” admin- 
istration. 

(7) Six states have advisory councils. 
An investigation of this plan of adminis- 
tration goes to show that it is sound in the- 
ory and successful in its operation. Why 
then establish an entire separate system of 
administration? 

(8) Experience in other fields of eau- 
cation give evidence that unity in admin- 
istration is more efficient and economical. 

(9) Legislation which provides for di- 
vision in school administration is in prin- 
ciple opposed to the present state-wide 
movement to consolidate administrative 
bodies and offices for the purpose of secur- 
ing greater efficiency and economy. 


(10) The growth of the public high 
school is the most convincing evidence 
that the public school system is able to 
adjust and extend itself to meet satisfac- 
torily new educational demands, In it we 
have ready at hand an extensive and effi- 
cient plant, a body of trained and experi- 
enced instructors, and an effective organ- 
ization builded upon the rich experience of 
the past. That the public schools can pro- 


vide vocational training efficiently is evi- 
denced already by the work given in the 
city schools of the state. 

Experience proves that requisite and 
adequate vocational training must be com- 
mitted to our present public school system. 


a 


Report of the Legislative Committee 


A most valuable report upon vocational 
education in the United States has recent- 
ly been published by the legislative com- 
mittee of Illinois State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. Copies of this report may be se- 
cured by addressing this committee at 6 
South Wabash Avenue, Chicago. This re- 
port contains an elaborate table comparing 
the vocational systems in operation or pro- 
posed in Massachusetts, New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Indiana, Connecticut, 
Wisconsin, Missouri, Washington and Illi- 
nois with reference to the kiuds of instruc- 
tion, the types of school organization, at- 
tendance, the division of administrative 
responsibility between state .ad local au- 
thorities, and the systems of maintenance 
advocated, The committee presents the 
following conclusions and summaries: 

Though we must not forget that the 
problem as a whole is far from solved in 
eny one of the states, yet a study of the 
situation indicates that Illinois has the op- 
portunity to profit by a considerable and 
rich experience of other states. An exam- 
ination of the accompanying analyses of 
laws and bills reveals some common feat- 
ures and facts relative to vocational edu- 
cation in the states, Among these are: 

1, Four states have a typically “unit” 
system of administration, namely, Indiana, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania and New York. 

2. The two proposed laws in the states 
of Missouri and Washington both provide 
for “unit” control. 


3. Massachusetts, after three years’ 
experience, 1906-09, abandoned her typi- 
cally “dual” system of administration for 
a “modified form of unit control.” 

4. Today there exists in the United 
States no example of a typically “dual” 
system, 

5. Wisconsin has attempted a unique 
plan which provides control by boards of 
industrial education which are nominally 
separate from existing school boards but 
which contemplates close co-operation in 
administration by making the chief school 
official of the community the principal fac- 
tor in the local vocational board. As the 
State Superintendent of Wisconsin main- 
tains the state in practice really has a 
“unit” system of control. 

6. Connecticut has adopted a plan by 
which special schools may be organized 
and supported by the state independently 
of local initiative and under such provision 
has in operation two schools (New Britain 
and Bridgeport): or schools may be organ- 
ized and supported by local initiative as- 
sisted by state aid, 

7. All recognize the necessity of state 
aid. 

8. State supervision through expert in- 
dustrial assistants to direct and standard- 
ize vocational work is provided. 

9. Six of the states require or make 
possible the appointment of local advisory 
~ouncils representative of the business of 
the community to encourage genuinely vo- 
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cational instruction and determine its effi- 
ciency. 

10. In the state administration all 
plan for the State Superintendent to be a 
sort of executive officer of whatever special 
committee they provide to direct and 
standardize the vocational work, All but 
Wisconsin place the authority in the exist- 
ing State Moard of Education. 

11. A unique feature of administra- 
tion is found in New Jersey’s system. The 
law provides for the appointment of a 
County Vocational School Board by the 
Judge of the Court of Common Pleas. Two 
counties in the state have taken advantage 
of this provision, 

12. An unquestionable tendency in the 
states is toward broadening the responsi- 
bility for the state for the education of its 
children by extending compulsory educa- 
tion to include youth between 14 and 16 
years of age. 

Advisory Committee 

An examination of the state system in- 
dicates that the advisory council plan of 
local administration is sound in theory and 
successful in its operation. Effective ad- 
ministrative control requires the existence 
of some representative body possessed 
with sufficient advisory powers and duties 
to recommend and approve effectively 
measures relative to vocational education. 
W. F. Book, Deputy in Charge of Vocation- 
al Education in Indiana, in commenting on 
this feature of Indiana's system, writes: 
“The work of the advisory council has been 
partially helpful. This has proved a great 
surprise to school men, who were of the 
opinion that this feature of the law woulda 
not work well.” A similar expression of en- 
dorsement was obtained from the directors 
of vocational education in those states hav- 
ing in operation this plan of control. 

In its study of the advisory counci! 
plan and administration the committee has 
made a thorough investigation relative to 
the attitude of persons serving in such ca- 
pacity and of officials in actual touch with 
the administration of vocational work given 
under the advisory council plan. The facts 
are clearly stated and the consensus of 
opinion expressed by Supt. Robert J. Fuller, 
North Attleborough, Mass., in the following 
quotation. Mr. Fuller writes: “In regard 
to your second premise, that administra- 
tion under the advisory committee plan is 


ineffective, permit me to take exceptions to 
this position. To state this matter clearly, 
however, it seems to me that the function 
of the advisory board should be clearly es- 
tablished. So far as lack of direct 
administrative powers are concerned the 
advisory board, when composed of people 
who are competent in industry, is bound to 
be heard by the administrative officers and 
by the school committee (board of educa- 
tion) whose function it is to carry out the 
best type of vocational education possible 
for a given industry. Our experience, lo- 
cally then, seems to invalidate the criticism 
given in your premise, To be specific, re- 
cently our advisory board visited our 
school. They stated that some equipment 
was made to the school committee and 
within a reasonable time after the recom- 
mendation the equipment was provided and 
is now installed in the school. Any num- 
ber of illustrations of a similar nature 


could be given to substantiate the belief 
that the advisory committee, composed of 
persons usually other than school commit- 
tee, is a better plan than the former.” 

Mr. Fuller’s experience also enables 
him to write convincingly on the question 


of “dual” administration, He writes: “In 
regard to the third premise, when the In- 
dustrial Commission of Massachusetts was 
carrying on the work of industrial educa- 
tion in the state as a department, separate 
from the work of the Massachusetts State 
Board of Education (1906-9), continuous 
friction existed between the two boards. 
This amounted to waste energy and effort 
on the part of both boards, each trying to 
some extent to supersede and overbalance 
the work of the other. In some towns and 
communities where the two boards were 
set up by this commission, some friction 
still exists between the two boards. . 

It would, therefore, appear that local 
administration in separate boards, (1) in- 
volves friction, (2) incurs unnecessarily 
large expenditure of money, (3) involves 
waste of energy and effort on the part of 
the administrative officers, and (4) to some 
extent at least a duplication of work.” 


Success of State Laws 


Are the systems of vocational educa- 
tion under the “unit” plan of administa- 
tion working satisfactorily? A few quota- 
tions from the men best qualified to pass 
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nn the merits of vocational work will an- 
wer this inquiry, 


Indiana 


Deputy W. F. Book, industrial expert 
{ Indiana, in commenting on the introduc- 
on of vocational work under Indiana’s re- 
nt legislation, says: “You will doubtless 
» interested to know that we have over 
yur thousand people enrolled in the voca- 
onal schools of the state since the organ- 
ation of these schools September 1, 191«. 
he work is progressing nicely and unusual 
iterest has been manifested.” 

Conclusions 

A study of vocational education in this 
yuntry leads to the following conclusions: 

1, The issue as to the. proper method 
' procedure—whether Illinois shall main- 
iin its “unit” system of administration or 
lopt a “dual” system—is in character not 
‘w or peculiar to our state. Illinois has 
ie opportunity to build on the experience 

other states with this specific problem. 

it not justifiable to conclude that the 
merican people have gone far toward de- 


ding that they do not want two systems . 


* education competing for the same chil- 
en and the same funds? In the light of 
merican conditions Chas. A. Prosser, Sec- 
tary of the National Society fo the Pro- 
‘otion of Industrial Education, asserts 
‘nat there is little probability of any state 
vow adopting a policy of “dual” controy. 
‘Yhe National Educational Association fa- 
ors a comprehensive unified system of 


oO 


public education, including all types and 
forms’ under the single administration of 
constituted authorities in charge of the 
public schools. The Illinois Federation of 
Labor views with disfavor any proposal for 
a separate system of vocational schools at 
public expense. Who are then the advo 
cates of a “dual” system? Is it not found 
on final analysis to be limited to Chicago’s 
commercial interests? 

2. To adopt a policy of “dual” admin- 
istration would mean merely in view of the 
above (a) to ignore the successful prac- 
tices of the states in which vocational ed- 
ucation is now administered satisfactorily, 
(b) to run counter to the weight of public 
opinion and to accept a policy already tried 
and abandoned in other states which is 
proposed by an exceedingly small minority. 

Why should not the regular school be 
given every opportunity to solve this prob- 
lem of vocational education—in fact every 
new problem that concerns the education 
of our children and youth? In the estab- 
lished public schoo] system we have at our 
command an extensive and expensive plant, 
an effective organization, builded on the 
rich educational experience of the past, and 
capable as history proves of meeting satis- 
factorily every educational need. Does it 
not seem that efficiency and economy de- 
mand that the unity of our state educa- 
tional system be maintained and that to it 
be committed the provision of efficient vo- 
cational training for all the children of all 
the people? 


The Illinois Music Teachers’ Association 


The Illinois Music Teachers’ Associa- 
‘ion has recently published a bulletin con- 
taining a history of the association, a state- 
ment of its aims and principles and a copy 
of its constitution and by-laws. This is 
one of the most unique associations of the 
state. It was organized for the purpose of 
advancing music knowledge and education 
in the state of Illinois, of standardizing the 
teaching of music, of assisting American 
artists to gain the recognition and patron- 
‘ge of the American people due them, of 
encouraging and xssisting American com- 
posers by making liberal use as teaching 
material of their compositions, and of urg- 


ing the establishment of public school mu- 
sic in every curriculum of every schoo] in 
the state. Unlike all other organizations 
or associations of teachers with which we 
are acquainted this one has provided an ex- 
amination which candidates for a mem- 
bership must pass. It has also set aside 
$500 as a prize for the best orchestral com- 
position, large form—symphony, fantasie, 
or suite, by a native or naturalized Amer- 
ican composer. Certainly an organization 
which represents such a select group as 
this should receive the support and en- 
couragement of public school men every- 
where. 
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Parental Opinion as a Basis for Vocational Readjustment 
By C. E. Holley 


This study is based on the replies se- 
cured to the questions asked in one of the 
questionnaires of the Illinois School Sur- 
vey which treats a phase of the general 
topic, Vocational Education, Form II, The 
questions are as follows: 

1. Name of child 

Name of parent 


Parent native of Occupation 
Check which one of the following aims 


represents the purpose of your son or 
daughter in attending high school. 
a—General Education 
b—Preparation for college, 
higher school 
c—Preperation for special calling or 
business 
d—Home making 
4. If preparing for a higher school spe- 
cify what kind of school and spe- 
cial course you have in mind 
So far as you can now judge what 
will be the probable occupation of 
your son or daughter for a few 
vears after leaving high school 
Do you plan for the child to com- 
plete the high school course?............ 
If so, in just what ways do you 
think the present high school 
courses will be helpful in prepar- 
ing for future work’?... 
If not helpful, just what additional 
courses do you wish him or her to 
have before beginning the chosen 


or other 








occupation? , 
How would would you add to or 
modify the present school courses 
so as to meet this child’s needs 
more fully? 
In what other ways, in addition to 
changing and adding courses, do 
you think the high school can do 
more in influencing the life career 
of your son or daughter? ................ 


(To be answered by the mother). 

Do you favor the development of a 

distinctive four year domestic edu- 

cation course for girls in the high 

school in addition to the present 

general course but practical in 

character (a) For your own deugh- 

ters? siti saeisicas ‘ieeaisaiocialiniiatindid 

(b) For the daughters of others?.... 

We shall appreciate any suggestions 

you may have to offer now or at any time 

that will make our work of greater value. 

Please respond promptly. Write on the 
back of this sheet if necessary. 





Very respectfully, 





Superintendent of Schools. 

(At the request of the Illinois School Sur- 
vey Commission.) 
Table |! 

Towns No. Parents Replying 
Danville 
EEE EE RNS eT AERTS he Se 
Winnebago 
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RRR acon are a te Sa 
Princeton 

Quincy 

Holcomb 





LaSalle 


Kexilworth 

This form was filled out by the par- 
ents of high school pupils at the request of 
principals or superintendents in several 
Illinois towns. The number of replies is 
small, 176, but the information secured is 
probably representative of the thought of the 
most wide-awake parents in these towns. 
It is possible that a much more extended 
study of parental opinions in this state 
would give us much more additional infor- 
mation. Several of the replies were incom. 
plete. The towns represented and _ the 
number of parents replying in each are 
given in Table I. 


Table I! 
Age—Sex Distribution of Pupils 


7 2119 2319 15 1 
3 9121421 7 4 1 


Female 

Male 3 
Age ................12 138 14 15 16 17 18 19 20 21 
The distribution by age and sex (Table 
II) of the pupils whose parents replied 
shows that the students represented in this 
study are an approximate random sam- 
pling from our high schools at the close 
concerned, 


Table Il! 
Nativity of Parents—Number of Parents 


United States 

Germany 

England siukiieie lliiiaisenitctaa 

IIIT sessiislsiiesebiceiaieehesiallcisaintieaaihiaa 

Russia 

EET nee Saeeee sry corner ee eee eee A 

Denmark 

Scotland 

Switzerland 

MUTI: scisiahciciesoincetesshsaieteiienienintciatibieaeiiisiiaiilionsiiaies 
The facts of nativity show (Table III) 

that the vast majority of these parents 

were American born. The few who were 

foreign born came mainly from the coun- 

tries of northwestern Europe. This indi- 





‘Manager 


cates that the foreign born population of 
the towns in this study is not adequately 
represented. 

A glance at the occupation (Table IV) 
of the parents reveals the fact that a some- 
what select group is being considerd. 
These parents appear to be better educated 
(as far as occupations are are an index of 
education) than the average run of the 
parents of high school pupils. Only one 
out of the 137 parents, who gave their oc- 
cupations, is a common laborer. If the bet- 
ter educated parents of our communities 
are to be of any aid to schoolmen in the 
coming vocational readjustment this selec- 
tion ought to show the fact. 


Table IV 


Occupations Followed by Parents Who Re 
plied. 


Occupation Number Employed 
Housewife 
Merchant 


CTO asesesscencesennscerassntenenenentenenseunmnnsousonnen 


Salesman 








Physician 
Conductor 
Machinist 
Retired 
Lumber 
Farmer 
Lawver .. 
Barber 
School teacher 
Foreman 
Minister 
































Street Railway Conductor 
Superintendent of Schools 

IEE: IED ..-<cscenaiactosneibuianhpnonndpbaaanmebanibiel 
PO ee 

Creamery Manager 

Inventor 
Clothier 





IITIIIR << scssisiesensgnseshioniisubbpaiaeidbanbecatiei ' 
Railroader 
Trained Nurse 


Electrician 

Druggist 

Newspaper man 

Real Estate 

Traveling Salesman ~..........-.2.....-.....c.:ccccee0-e 2 
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Cabinet Maker 
Dry Goods Merchant 
Janitor 
Factory 
Mechanical Engineer 
Decorator 

Architect 











Shipping Clerk 
Postmaster 
Train Dispatcher 
Baggageman 
Teamster 
Saloonkeeper 
Book Publisher 
U, 8. 


Soliciting Freight Agent 
Gardener 
Supt. of Mine Rescue Station 
Laborer 
Molder 
Landscape Gardener 
A few parents failed to check the items 
which represented the reason why their 


son or daughter was attending high school. 


Several of those who answered checked 

more than one item. The combined results 

are as foliows: 

General education 

Preparation for college or other higher 
school 


Table V 
Kind of Higher School and Special Course 
which Pupil May Receive—No. of Pu- 
pils: 
Normal Course or Teaching 
University 


Engineering 
Business 


Industrial School 
Journalism 


Physical Training 
Agricultural 
UUndecided 
The replies to Question No. 4 (Table 
V) were not always clear, probably indicat- 


ing that the parents were confused by the 
terminology or had not determined upon 
the future of their boy or girl. 
Table VI 
Temporary Occupations of Pupils After 
Leaving High School. 
Occupation 
Student 
Teacher 
Office Work 
Engineering 
Help at Home 
Nurse 
Draftsman 
Music 
Housekeeper 
Natural Science .. 
Merchant 


No. of Pupils 


Farmer 
Milliner 


Machine Work 
Dressmaker 
Shipping Clerk 

The probable occupations of the sons 
and daughters for a few. years after leaving 
Ligh school (Table VI) give us a slight 
clue for our vocational readjustment, Three 
distinct occupations will be followed by an 
appreciable number of pupils. Ilinois high 
schools directly prepare for one, that of 
student, and sometimes directly for an- 
other, that of office work, but almost uni- 
teachers. Aside from these lines there is 
no agreement in the answers to Question 
No. 5. 

The parents of this study are mainly 
those who intend to have their son or 
daughter complete the high school work. 
Out of the total of 176 parents, 150 replied 
“yes” in answer to Question No. 6, 4 “no;” 
and 4 “doubtful;” 18 others not answering. 
This shows that but a small fraction of 
those who do not expect their children to 
complete the high school work replied. 

Table VII 
How the Present High School Courses Will 

Be Helpful No. of Replies 
General Preparation or Culture 
Commercial Course 
Stenotype Course 
Agricultural Course 
Latin Course 

The remainder of the questions were 
rather frequently left blank, some receiv- 
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in more replies than others, however. The 
al wers to Question No. 7 (Table VII) 
sh w that most parents have almost no 
co ‘ception of anything other than the tra- 
i onal school which “trains the mind.” 
‘yy do not look upon the high school as 
lace where a person can receive a spe- 

: kind of employment, 


Table Vill 


.dditional Courses Which Are Desired 

iculture (Two Replies) 

fting 

‘iness as Stenography 

al Industries as Geography 

mistry and more Mathematics 
‘: mal Course 

sic 

i no Music 

ics 

nestic Science 

iew the “Three R’s” 

The vast majority of the parents re- 

ng had not given the work offered in 

high schools a critical thought. They are 
sfied with what is offered and do not 
stion its efficiency. This is shown by 
replies which suggest modifications of 
work offerd at present, Question No. 
as answered by but twelve people (Ta- 

‘ VII). On only one thing was there any 
ement and that was agriculture which 
desird by two people. 

The answers to question No. 9 are self- 
xplanatory. (Table IX) as are also those 
to Question No. 10 (Table X). Some par- 
en's were not careful and their answers 
do not always answer the question for 
which they were written. However, it was 
thought best to juggle the answers so that 
they might fit the questions. 


Table IX 


Modifications of the Present Courses 
Add Bible Study (Four Replies) 

Give more English (Two Replies) 

Add physical training (Two Replies) 
Give more music 

Add sex hygiene 

Give us university trained teachers 

Less superficiality, more thoroughness 
Gymnasium work and open air rooms 
Give more household science and arts 
Add agriculture 

Give practical work 

Add Greek 

Give a two-year commercial course 


Enlarge domestic science work 

Add a railroad traffic department 

Give course in nursing 

Less foreign language 

Shorten to a two year course 

Give lectures in household science 

Put domestic science and bookkeeping in 


the first year 
Add electrical work 
Give more French and Latin 
Less style, more simplicity in dress, etc. 
Add psychology 
Give four years of manual training 


Table X 

Modifications of Non-Curriculum Activi- 
ties 

More home study, less athletics 
Experimental work 
More recess 
Emphasize household arts 
Emphasize personal culture 
Stress gymnasium work 
More supervision of social life 
Morals should be taught 
Vicational guidance 
Plain dressing and higher aims 
Supervise study 

It seems as though mothers were inclined 
to think that other peoples’ daughters 
needed domestic science a little more than 
their own, for 85 mothers favored a four 
year domestic science course for their own 
daughters, 15 were opposed to it and one 
was doubtful while 89 mothers favored it 
for other peoples’ daughters, 5 opposed it, 
and two were doubtful. Many apparently 
knew so little about the work that they 
did not offer opinions. 

Summary and Conclusions 

This study represents the opinions of 
some of the better educated Illinois par- 
ents, 

As a group they are satisfied with the 
high school as now organized and admin- 
isterd. 

There is no agreement in their replies 
in regard to additions to or modifications 
of the present curriculums. Many modifi- 
cations which they offer are either sugges- 
tions which have caught their fancy in 
what they have read or heard, reflections 
of their own training, or outgrowths of 
their own experiences which have been 
emphasized by the illness of their own 
child or the importance of their own in- 
dustrial problems. 
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As a group mothers favor a four year 
domestic course for their daughters. 
Parental opinions are of little help in 


solving the problem of vocational readjust- 
ment in our high schools, 


Shall We Have County Control of Education? 


Except for New Englana, wnere tle 
township plan works admirably, county 
contro] of education is recommended by 
the United States Bureau of Education as 
an important factor in the improvement of 
rural schools. 

According to A. C, Monahan, author of 
a bulletin just issued, the county is the 
unit of supervision in at least 39 states of 
the union, and some form of county con- 
trol of schools is now found in 18 states. 
Comparing county control with district and 
township control, the “county unit seems 
to have most to commend it,” says the 
bulletin, although the district unit is still 
the most common form of control for the 
country at large. The district unit of or- 
ganization is in practice in 28 states. 

Mr. Monahan’s investigation shows that 
county control has been adopted by most 
of the southern states, while the district is 
the unit of organization in most of the 
states west of the Mississippi Rover, 

In the New England States, where 


cities and incorporated towns are included 
in the township, and where the township 
is the unit of local taxation and local gov- 
ernment in nearly all civil affairs, “town- 
ship control has proved very satisfactory.” 

Where conditions are not exceptional, 
as in New England, Mr. Monahan finds 
that county control recommends itself be- 
cause it is already the unit of supervision 
in most of the states; it gives the schools 
better support by giving the entire county 
the benefit of taxes paid by corporations 
such as railroads; it gives the schools bet- 
ter teachers with better salaries, yet the 
schools are run more economically; it re- 
moves the school from unwise local influ- 
ences and gives opportunity for the selec- 
tion of teachers from a wider range and 
vpon their merits; it injects business into 
the management of the schools “with no 
axes to grind, no favorites to reward, a 
sma!'l board for all schools of the county 
provides the best possible schools for all 
the children.” 


What to Do 


R. C. Moore 


How Teachers May Help to Get Neces- 
sary Educational Legislation. 

The Illinois State Teachers’ Association 
certainly has a most excellent legislative 
program this year. If the resolutions 
adopted at the last meeting of the Associa- 
tion are enacted into laws, Illinois will cer- 
tainly be greatly benefited thereby. 

Therefore, every teacher in the state 
should do everything to promote the pas- 
sage of the bills embodying the principles 
expressed in those resolutions, We be- 
lieve the teachers want to assist in getting 
some of this legislation, and we make the 
following suggestions as to how they may 
help most effectively. 

Study the resolutions that are to be 
enacted into laws and know just what they 
mean. Send for copies of the bills as soon 
as they are introduced and become familiar 
with their provisions. Try to realize the 


importance of each measure to the teach- 
ers and children of Illinois. Develop ar- 
guments in favor of the bills and answers 
to arguments against them. Be ready to 
express some positive opinions on the mer- 
its of the proposed laws whenever oppor- 
tunity offers. Create public sentiment for 
what you want. 

Arouse all teachers and others enter- 
ested in education to the -necessity for 
some constructive school legislation in 
Illinois and get their co-operation and sup- 
port. All teachers should join the State 
Association and thus strengthen the organ- 
ization that stands for these good things 
in education. 

And now comes the important thing. 
Write to the Senator and Representatives 
from your district asking them to support 
the measures advocated by the teachers 
and get as many others as possible to write 
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sinilar requests. Get men who vote for 
members of the Legislature to write. These 
nembers are elected as representatives of 
tle people in their respective districts, and 
is quite reasonable and right that each 
» e of them should want to vote upon bills 
he thinks his constituents want him to 
te, Therefore, a few letters from his 
me district may have much more effect 
on a legislator than arguments expressed 
him in Springfield by the Legislative 
+ -eretary, by a member of the Legislative 
mmittee from another part of the State, 
by another member of the legislature. 
¢rguments from home are effective. 
Watch the progress of the bills through 
eir various stages, committees, and read- 
i gs, and be ready to make special efforts 
critical times, 
Write to your member of the legisla- 
-e committee or the legislative secretary 
you have any information or advice you 
' ink he should receive. 
And, for your inspiration, remember 
at the legislative program offers to teach- 
+s two great opportunities this year. First, 
t:ere is the opportunity to get some much 
eeded legislation. Second, there is the 
yportunity for the women teachers to de- 
lop powers of citizenship. Women may 
now vote for many officers and on many 
propositions, and one of our _ resolutions 
iys that we favor an amendment to the 
onstitution of the State of Illinois exvend- 
ing the privilege of suffrage equally to men 
and women citizens. One of the principar 
arguments that will be offered against such 


an amendment is that the women do not 
take an interest in legislation or public af- 
fairs. Our legislative program offers the 
women teachers a most excellent opportu- 
nity to demonstrate their interest in legis- 
lation, their activity in public affairs, and 
their effectiveness in politics. 

Come on, teachers and superintendents, 
men and women, let us show the world 
what we can do here in Illinois for the 
benefit of the schools and the welfare of 
the children. 





What Should We Do About the Pension 
Bill? 

In our opinion every member of the 
State Teachers’ Association should cal] the 
attention of his or her senator and repre- 
sentative to the merits of the teachers’ 
pension bill. We know that a difference of 
opinion prevails as to the features that 
should be incorporated in this bill, These 
opinions should be presented to the legis- 
lative committee. The welfare of the bill 
will be impaired if we treat the matter in- 
differently or if different opinions and poli- 
cies are presented to the legislature. 

We have observed that some teachers 
are uninterested in this bill because they 
do not expect to remain in teaching, Oth- 
ers are uninterested in it because the pos- 
sible returns and benefits seem so remote. 
A few object to the bill on the ground that 
it “pauperizes” teachers. To these we 
commend a careful reading of the reasons 
why pension legislation should be enacted. 


Illinois State Teachers’ Pension and Retirement Fund Movements 


To the Teachers of Illinois: 

Teachers’ annuities and retirement al- 
lowances, supported wholly or in part by 
the public, have been extensively developed 
in European countries during the last quar- 
ter of a century. All the states of the Ger- 
man Empire, Austria-Hungary, Switzer- 
land, Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Belgium, 
France, Italy and Great Britain pay annui- 
ties to teachers. 

Maryland, New Jersey, Rhode Island, 
New York, Virginia, Arizona, Vermont, 
Massachusetts, California and Wisconsin 
have state-wide teachers’ retirement sys- 
tems. Will Illinois be equally as progres- 
sive? 


Twenty-one of the largest cities in the 
United States having more than one-ninth 
of our population and employing one- 
twelfth of our entire force of public school 
teachers, support teachers’ retirement laws 
of various type, created and regulated by 
state enactment. Should not the teachers 
of smaller cities, towns, villages and rural 
districts have the same encouragement ana 
protection? 

In considering the idea of teachers’ re- 
tirement allowances, three different inter- 
ests or points of view need be kept in mind. 
There is the attitude of teachers interested 
in the question whether annuities will be 
good for the profession to which they be- 
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long; the public, as employers, anxious for 
the welfare of the schvols, is asked to sup- 
port a retirement system on the plea that 
it will better the work of the schools; the 
state should look upon the idea of profes- 
sional encouragement and annuities for ed- 
ucators as one of social insurance, which, 
whatever else it does, must encourage sav- 
ing, promote thrift, and insure adequate 
protection against disability and old age. 

We believe that teachers should con- 
tribute to the support of their own retire- 
ment annuity and that the State should 
make a nominal appropriation to the re- 
tirement fund, 

Points to Be Emphasized 

1. Teachers are required to give only 
five dollars a year for each of the first ten 
years; ten dollars for each of the next five 
years; thirty dollars for each of the next 
ten years. 

2. During the twenty-five years’ time, 
one year’s leave of absence is granted for 
professional purposes, 

3. A teacher who has taught fifteen 
years and becomes physically disabled may 
retire and receive an annuity. 


4. A teacher who does not remain in 
the profession may receive from the fund 
one-half of the money said teacher con- 
tributed. 


5. Teachers may receive an annuity 
after teaching fifteen years in Illinois, pro- 
vided the other ten years have been taught 
elsewhere in the United States. 

6. The following are eligible to mem- 
bership in the “Teachers’ Retirement 
Fund:” 

(a) - Teachers. 

(b) Teacher-secretaries, 

(c) Principals. 

(d) Supervisors. 

(e) Supervising principals, 

(f) Superintendents, 

(g) Teachers in normals, universities, 
model or reformatory schools, and 
all other schools supported wholly 
by public moneys raised under the 
authority of any law of this state. 

7. The following words and phrases 
as used in the retirement fund bill have 
the following meaning: 


(a) Retirement system mean the ar- 
rangement for payment of annui- 
ties and pension for teachers. 

(b) Annuities means payments (for 
life derived from _ contributions 
from the teachers. 

(c) Pensions means payments for life 
derived from contributions from 
the state or public money. 

8. Although assessments cease at the 
en. of twenty-five years’ teaching, the 
teacher does not need to cease teaching 
then, nor is there any age limit, 

9. ‘Membership in the «‘Teachers’ Re- 
tirement Fund” is optional with those al- 
ready engaged in the teaching professions. 
Teachers will be given five years in which 
to decide whether or not they elect to be- 
come members. 

You may help (1) by asking your rep- 
resentatives and senators to vote for a 
State Pension and Retirement Fund law; 
(2) by having the members of your Wom- 
an’s Clubs use their influence in favor of a 
State Pension and Retirement Fund law; 
(3) by seeing that your city or village offi- 
cials will help the teachers procure legis- 
lation for a State Pension and Retirement 
Fund law, 

Ask the assistance of the members of 
the Board of Education in your city or dis. 
trict. In short, leave nothing undone that 
will give Illinois a State Pension and Re- 
tirement Fund law in 1915. 

State teachers’ retirement fund sys- 
tems are sure to become the rule rather 
than the exception in this country. Only 
one method can be followed which will 


“bring this result, namely, the securing of 


a unanimous public sentiment, which must 
be aroused to a recognition that the retire- 
ment fund tends to the ultimate good of all 
the schools as well as of all the people of 
the state. The support that will secure 
this unanimous public opinion indicates a 
degree of professional spirit greatly to be 
desired in the teachers of Illinois. 
Respectfully submitted, 
PUBLICITY AND PROMOTION COMMIT- 
TEE, Freeport, Il. 
Chairman, Miss Kate F. Flanagan; Secre- 
tary, Miss Ida Voigt; Treasurer, Miss 
Katherine A. Moran. 
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The Illinois State Teachers’ Pension and Retirement Fund Problem 


Wholesome sentiment and recognized 
justice, like truth, cannot be suppressed. 
They will manifest themselves at all op- 
portune times. There is a sentiment in the 
very atmosphere now which says, “The 
profession of teaching in Illinois is not re- 
eiving the recognition which it merits.” 

In view of this growing sentiment, a 
committee of Freeport teachers framed 
“The Illinois State Teachers’ Pension and 
Retirement Fund Bill,” which makes rea- 
sonable provisions for those who have given 
their lives to the weal of the state. 

A careful study of the provisions of the 
Bill reveals the following excellencies: 

1. The Bill is good and just because 
it makeg-provisions for the entire teaching 
fore f the State. 


“ The teachers in the smaller cities, in 
the villages, and in the country districts 
deserve the same rights, considerations and 
measures of justice as the teachers in our 
larger cities. The Bill in this respect 
stands for equal rights to all and special 
privileges to none. 

2. The provisions made for carrying 
out the provisions of the Bill when enacted 
into law do not entail undue expense on the 
State.» The provisions calling for suitable 
quarters in the capitol for executive effices 
is sane and the financial assistance asked 
for by the State is nominal in lieu of what 
will be done for the State through the en- 
actment of the bill in question. It will be 
observed that the real financial burden of 
the measure is shouldered by the profes- 
sion, 

3, The provisions for carrying out the 
details of the Bill seem to be complete in 
every regpect, Detailed provision is made 
for every-contingeney which may erise. In 
fact, the Bill is so explicit in every detail 
relative ta its manipulation that we could 
not suggegt anything, at this time, for its 
improvement. The maximum provision of 
four hundred dollars seem: to be a suffi- 
cient amount to keep the ‘‘wolves from the 
door” of those who have served the State 
in this self-sacrificing profession for a 
period of twenty-five years. This provision 
which is found in Paragraph 25 of the Bill 
is simply a type of the reasonableness of 
the various provisions of the Bill. 

4. The assurance which a bill of this 


kind gives for teachers to remain in the 
profession will augur well for the teachifig 
force of the state. A close study of the 
profession in Northern Illinois leads us to 
the conclusion that infinitely more “salt of 
the earth” teachers leave the profession 
annually than those of mediocre attain- 
ments and success remain in the profes- 
sion. We make this statement because it 
might be said, without being eacked br 
thoughtfulness and evidence, that a law of 
this kind would have a tendency to main- 
tain mediocre teachers in the profvaston. 
After due thought and survey, we believe 
that a law of this kind would have a ma- 
terial tendency to make the mediocre 
teachers stronger, and strong teachers still 
stronger because of the definite assurance 
of being provided for those far-off days 
when protection is so essential. 

5. We are also inclined to the impres- 
sion that more of the best talent extant 
would be attracted to the profession as a 
life work if a Bill of this kind were enacted 
into law, The Bill holds out the elements 
of attraction for good talent as well as the 
elements of retention of that talent. If the 
State would maintain itself, it must give 
the best of itself to the schools, which in 
turn, give back to the State everything re- 
ceived plus a great increase, This is a law 
of civilization which has obtained every- 
where since government had its inception. 
The best people will not leave a profession 
when the elements of attraction and re- 
tention are at all above par. We verily be- 
lieve that if the intent and justice of this 
Bill is studied and understood, the Illinois 
Legislature will be more than willing to 
enact it into law. We also believe that our 
fair-minded Governor will look with favor 
upon the Bill if he will have the merits of 
the Bill presented to him in a fair and im- 
partial manner. 

It is hoped that Illinois will be honest 
with its teachers by giving them fair con- 
sideration in the matter in question. 

R«spectfully submitted. 

FREEPORT PUBLICITY COMMITTEE. 





The Ottawa Resolutions 
The Ottawa Teachers have organized 
in support of the movement to establis» 
an Illinois State-Wide Teachers’ Retire- 
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ment Fund, similar to those already estab- 
lished in other states. 

The committee on resolutions met 
Thursday, January 28, 1915, and drew up 
the following resolutions for the consider- 
ation of the teachers of the Ottawa City 
Schools: 

Resolved: 

(1) That the teachers of Ottawa are 
heartily in sympathy with the movement 
to secure an Illinois State-Wide Teachers’ 
Retirement Fund. 

(2) That we will co-operate in every 
possible way, with other organizations in 
the state, to secure the passage of an Illi- 
nois State-Wide Teachers’ Pension and 
Retirement Fund Bill. 

(3) That we are willing to contribute 
to a fund to aid in defraying all necessary 
expenses thus incurred. 

(4) That we are willing at all times 
and in all ways, whatsoever, to aid the 
“Magill Committee of Seven.” 

(5) That we respectfully ask the Sen- 


ator and the Representatives from our dis- 
trict, the members of our City Council, the 
Board of Education of the Ottawa City 
Schools, the Trade and Labor Assembly of 
Ottawa, and the different Clubs of Ottawa 
to use their influence to secure the pas- 
sage of the Illinois State-Wide Teachers’ 
Pension and Retirement Fund Bill, 

(6) That we recommend that a copy 
of these resolutions be sent to the Illinois 
State Legislature, to Governor Dunne, and 
to the Senator and the Representatives 
from our district, also to the different or- 
ganizations of Ottawa, and we earnestly 
seek their co-operation in furthering the 
passage of this law. 

(7) That we recommend that a copy 
of these resolutions be published in the 
Ottawa daily papers, the “LaSalle County 
School Bulletin,” and “The Illinois Teach- 
er.” (Signed: ) 

H. A. MISCHKE, 
MARGARET H. FEEHAN, 
KITTIE M. CATON. 


a 


Change in the Director of the Illinois Educational Exposition 
at San Francisco 


Upon the earnest, pressing invitation 
of the Panama-Pacific Exposition Authori- 
ties, the Illinois Commission and the Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction under- 
took the preparation of an exhibit which 
would creditably represent the educational 
system of the State. The Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, acting as director, 
prepared a plan which was approved by 
the Exposition authorities. Space of 4600 
square feet was assigned to Illinois in the 
Palace of Education. After contracts for 
the inclosing of this space had been let and 
work upon models, maps, photographs and 
other materials was well advanced, the 
San Francisco officials abruptly and arbi- 
trarily reduced the space assigned to IIli- 
nois by 1,600 square feet, The Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction immediately 
informed them that such unwarranted vio- 
lation of space agreement made impossible 
an educational exhibit from Illinois, Gov- 
ernor Dunne and the Illionis Commission 
did everything in their power to secure a 
reconsideration of this unjust act. The au- 


thorities insisted that their action was final. 


The Superintendent of Public Instruction 
thereupon informed the Illinois Commis- 
sion that this violation of space agreement 
made it impossible for him to carry out the 
original plan for an educational exhibit and 
that he must withdraw from his engage- 
ment to direct such an exhibit. 

The Illinois Commission, while approv- 
ing of the action of the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, did not feel that an ac- 
tion of the Exposition authorities over 
which they had no control, should be al- 
lowed to defeat their plans. They, there- 
fore, secured Professor James M. White of 
the University of Illinois, who had been 
connected with the undertaking from the 
beginning, to adjust the exhibit to the re- 
duced space. All persons and institutions 
engaged in preparing material for this ex- 
hibit should communicate directly with 
Professor White concerning the completion 
of the exhibit. It is urged that they go for- 
ward with the plans as nearly on the origi- 
nal lines as is possible under the changed 
conditions.—Educational Press Bulletin. 





